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MEMOIRS OF JACOB RITTER. 
(Continued from page 404.) 


Not long after I joined with Friends, hearing of 
a fair to be held in Warwick in Maryland, and 
also one at Charleston, I concluded to take a 
parcel of shoes I had made to the fair. 

Accordingly, I set out with a journeyman, 
and went down the river in a vessel about sev- 
enty miles, then crossed the country to the head 
of the bay. When we reached Charleston I 
hired a room and bought half acord of wood, that 
we might live quietly and peaceably by ourselves 
while we remained in the place. A large con- 
course of people gathered in the town, and 
among the rest was a play-actor. He came to 
me and offered to show me all his art for noth- 
ing; but I told him I did not want to see it. 

I was also asked to attend a Methodist meet- 
ing, which I declined, and remained quietly 
in my room. One evening a company of rude 
men came in and drank and used much bad lan- 
guage. I bore with it for some time, but at 
length told them, that as I paid the rent of the 
room, I wished to haveit for myself and compan- 
ions. 

Some of them being warmed with liquor, got 
angry and threatened to abuse me because I 
would not join with them. 

An Irishman, who was acquainted with me, 
stood up and told these abusive men, that if any 
one insulted me, he was ready to defend me 
through rough and smooth; but I told him to 
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forbear and not strike one of them, for they had 
drank so much they did not understand rightly 
what they were about—so he sat down peaceably. 
Now just about this time, a stranger somewhat 
fashionable, came into the room—his counte- 
nance and deportment were grave and solid. I 
perceived by his language and appearance that 
he was not a member of Friends’ society. He 
spoke out and said, “ My friends, I have some- 
thing on my mind to say, if you are willing to 
hear, but if you are not, [ will try to keep it to 
myself.” As soon as he spoke, my spirit bore wit- 
ness to his, and I called out, “ my friend, if thou 
hast anything on thy mind to say, be faithful ;”” 
so he stepped forward and spoke as follows :— 

“ My friends, I was once as fond of liquor as 
any of you, and drank a great deal, not only in 
company, but by myself at home. But after a 
day of carousing I began to reflect that if I kept 
on that way, it would lead me to misery. I 
went to bed, and thought I was conducted to the 
top of a mountain, where I beheld two men en- 
tirely destitute of covering, standing by a trough 
in which I saw some red stuff that looked like fire. 
One of the men had a scoop-shovel in his hand, 
and would frequently lade up ashovelful of the 
fire and throw it into the open mouth of the 
other, who, after swallowing it, would vomit it 
back into the trough, and this was done again 
and again! I was much astonished at this sight, 
and asked my guide what it meant; he replied, 
‘this is the miserable state of drunkards.’ Oh! 
said I, this then is my state, for I love liquor. 
I awoke in great terror, and, trembling, made a 


solemn covenant, that I would not taste another . 


drop of liquor as long as I lived, and from that 
time I have been entirely clear from that awful 
sin.’ The company listened with profound at- 
tention to the voice of this stranger; and I do 
not think any more liquor was drank that night, 
for the people went away next morning all 
sober. 

Thus I was delivered from my trials at that 
time, yet felt impressed with the belief that more 
awaited me. So when [ embarked in the ves- 
sel that was to bring me back to Philadelphia, I 
found some rough men on board who persisted 
in proceeding on the voyage, though the captaia 
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said he thought we should have astorm. They; As I was going out of the house, my wife said 
went below deck to play cards, and drank and} to me, “ Now don’t thee go among the fever.” 


swore all day. 
them to leave off their evil doings, but they 
treated me with scorn, and would not take my 
advice. 

Hovever, a gale overtook us in the evening ; 
the wind blew, the waves beat, the thunder 
roared and the lightning flashed: then these 
wicked men were seized with great terror, and 
on their knees prayed for mercy. I sat in a so- 
lemn frame of mind, and said to them, “ My 
friends, you have been serving the devil all day, 
and now in your extremity you cry unto that 
God you have blasphemed.’’ They were struck 
with conviction, aud implored me to forgive them 
for their ill treatment of me in the morning. 
“My friends,” said I, “I freely forgive you, 
and believe if you will now turn from your evil 
ways, that the Lord will forgive you, and you 
will experience his mercy and preservation.” 
And when we came safe to land, they hung 
round me like poor beggars, and we parted in 
much tenderness.* 

One day on my return from another part of 
the town where I had some business, I found 
my mother-in-law and another woman at my 
house, disputing with my wife about doctrine. 
Her mother had charged her with going to Qua- 
ker meeting, which she denied, and, on my com- 
ing in, appealed tome. ‘ No,” said I, “ thou 
hast never been.” My wife stepped up to me, 
and said in a very loving manner, “ now Jacob 
Iam convinced thou art in the right way, and 
I will henceforth go to meeting with thee.” 

When she bad so said, her mother started up 
in a passion, and when I tried to persuade her 
to stay and dine with us, she refused, declaring 
she would have nothing to do with such repro- 
bates. 

When the yellow fever broke out in Philadel- 
pbia in the year 1793, my mind was secretly 
drawn to visit those who had the disease; but 
a great conflict between my fears as a man, and 
my duties as a Christian, arose, till at length I 
determined to put my trust in God, and ven- 
ture my life in the cause of suffering humanity. 





* Jacob Ritter was a faithful coadjutor with his 
brethren of the Society of Friends in the support of 
their testimony against intemperance. He labored 
earnestly to dissuade all who were in the habit of 
drinking intoxicating liquors from such a hurtful 
and dangerous practice. 

He frequently expresed his fervent concern on this 
subject both in meetings and out of them; remark- 
ing that he had been grieved in the army on seeing 
the officers mix gunpowder in liquor, and press the 
soldiers to drink it before going into battle, that their 
minds might be the more infuriated ; and thus men 
were hurried into eternity inthis state. He very justly 
observed that intoxicating liquors inflamed the worst 
passions of men, and led them on to the commission 
of crimes, which in moments of sober reflection they 
would abhor. 
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I went to them, and warned ,I made her no reply, but walked down to the 


residence of a friend who lay ill with the fever.” 
When I got to the door, nature prevailed, and I 
passed by ; but before I had gone many steps, 
great distress fell upon me for my disobedience, 
and I then gave up to do whatever the Lord 
required of me. So I returned to the house 
and entered the sick man’s chamber. I found 
him in the greatest extremity, but the power of 
the Almighty overshadowed me, and I had faith 
to believe he would be raised, which he after- 
wards was, and is living at this day. When I 
had performed the services I had been sent to do, 
I left him and returned to my home in great 
peace. 

My wife immediately perceived the smell of 
the yellow fever was upon me, and taxed me with 
having been among it. I did not attempt to 
deny it, but told her I had done so in obedience 
to Divine command ; “ well then,” said she, “ I 
submit ;” and from that time I visited all the 
sick I could, both Friends and others, rich and 
poor, and administered such consolation and as- 
sistance as the good Master put in my heart. 
Many of the Lutherans who looked shy at me 
after I had left their Society, now they were 
brought into affliction, received me gladly; and 
my confidence was strong in the Lord. At one 
plave, I found the husband lying very ill and 
his young wife standing beside him. He stretched 
out his hand towards me, and said he was glad 
to see me; that he was aware his end was near, 
but that he should die in peace with God and 
all men. I spoke what was on my mind, to 
him, when, taking my hand, he said, “ Jacob, 
farewell! we shall never more see each other 
until we meet in Heaven, but be thou faithful 
unto death, and thou shalt receive a crown of 
life.” I left him, and the next morning called 
again to inquire about him. His poor wife, with 
two little children, when she saw me, put her 
hands on her head, and bowing herself in anguish 
of spirit, cried out, “ My husband is gone for- 
ever, thou sawest him last night, and now he is 
under the ground.” 

My heart was moved at her distress, and I felt 
more than I could well beur. I might relate 
many more affecting circumstances which I saw 
during this awful visitation, but in order to be 
brief, I let them pass. But one event now oc- 
curs to my recollection which perhaps I had bet- 
ter mention. 

As I. was going along the street one day, I 
saw a corpse brought to the Friends’ burying 
ground, and only one Friend following it. I 
joined him and we proceeded to the grave. He 
stood on one side of it, and I on the other, while 
the corpse was buried. We parted at the gate 
of the grave-yard, and each went to his own 
home, and we were both taken ill with the fever. 
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While I lay sick, expecting nothing but death, 
a man came to my bed-side and told me the 
Friend above alluded to was dead and buried. 
When I heard this, great weight fell upon me, 
and I thought I must die too; but suddenly 
my mind was raised, and I was again favored to 
have a transporting view of the heavenly land. 
I beheld the Garden of, Eden, and saw many 
persons dressed in glorious habits, walking to 
and fro among the trees which were loaded with 
fruits and flowers ; numerous birds were singing 
among the branches, and all was peace and hap- 
piness. As I stood by the gate, much wishing 
that I might dwell in the garden also, I saw the 
Friend above alluded to walking among those 
glorious inhabitants ; he advanced towards me, 
and I perceived he looked very fresh and fair. 
He said to me, “Jacob, the people say I am 
dead, but thou seest me here alive and perfectly 
happy.” Then a delicious odor and pure air 
came from the garden, and passed quite through 
me, and I heard a voice say to me, “ Thou shalt 
not die at this time; thy work is not yet done.” 
My ears were then filled with the same delight- 
ful harmony that I had before a sense of, and 
the praises of the Lord were sounded through- 
out that happy land. When I came to myself, 
I found my wife leaning over me to ascertain 
whether I breathed. I soon revived, and began 
to recover from that time. 

My dear wife continued to accompany me to 
meetings for some time, and was concerned to 
speak a few words in them, and in the last one 
she attended, she mentioned in German the para- 
ble of the Prodigal. About this time she told 
me she thought she should leave me before long; 
that she saw her end was approaching ; that she 
believed her peace was made with her Creator, 
and soon afterwards she was taken ill. A little 
while before she died, she called me and the 
children to her, and after tenderly commending 
them to my care, she foretold their future his- 
tory, which I have lived to see fully verified in 
every particular except one; then taking me by 
the hand, told me, she had seen in the clearness 
of the light of truth that many trials awaited 
me; “but be thou faithful unto death and thou 
shalt receive the crown of life, which is laid up 
in store for thee, and for all them that love the 
appearance of Jesus Christ.” She then bid the 
children one by one and myself, an affectionate 
farewell. “Now,” said she, “I go,” and im- 
mediately leaned her head back on her pillow, 
and died. 

While a widower, I went regularly to Friends’ 
meetings, and many were my trials and exer- 
cises, both inwardly and outwardly. It would 
often occur to my mind, as I sat in meeting, that 
when I was a prisoner in the revolutionary war, 
I had vowed revenge upon those Englishmen 
and Hessians, who had so cruelly beaten and 
abused me, and I would secretly petition my hea- 
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venly Father to enable me to forgive them, and 
to point out some way to overcome those feelings. 

One night it appeared to me that I stood in 
my rank in the army, with my gun on my shoul- 
der, and when I remembered that I belonged to 
Friends’ Society, whose principle was peace to 
all mankind, I thought how inconsistent it was 
for me still to wear regimentals, and carry my 
weapons of war. I then looked round to see how 
I could get lear, and there seemed to be no other 
way, than tothrow down my arms, and desert; this 
I accordingly did, and as [ ran an officer called 
out, “there is a man deserting, but let him 
alone, a faithful sentinel is on his way, who will 
stop him and bring him up, and then we will 
pay him soundly.” 

I heard these words, but dared not turn out 
of my way to the right or left to escape the threat- 
ened danger. So when I came to the sentry- 
box, a soldier in a red coat levelled his musket at 
me, and bid me stop, for he must bring me back 
to the army. I heeded him not, but, making a 
sudden spring forward, passed him, and he fired 
upon me; I felt the bullet strike my back, but 
was not wounded. So Iran on until I was too 
tired to run any further, and, laying myself un- 
der an oak tree, fell asleep. 

When I awoke, methought I found myself in 
great darkness, and was at a loss to know what 
to do, when suddenly I saw a great light before 
me, and was commanded to arise and follow that 
light. I did so, and it led me safely; for I ob- 
served that wherever my road was rough and 
difficult, the blessed light drew near, and dis- 
tinctly showed me how to step; and when the 
path was good, it removed to a greater distance 
before me. ‘hus travelling forward I was led 
down hill in order to pass over a frightful de- 
sert ; the light now hovered about my head, and 
shed such a brightness on my path that I could 
distinctly see numberless reptiles and noxious 
vermin about my feet, but they fled from the 
light and hid themselves, and I stepped from 
one sod to another unhurt, and thus got safely 
over this dismal place. 

My guiding light now began to ascend a hill, 
and I followed it; but I was now so wearied 
with my long travels, that I was obliged to climb 
up the mountain on my hands and feet. 

When the vision was gone I came to myself, 
and was sensible that the Christian principle in 
my own breast had entirely overcome that spirit 
of war and revenge, which had so long troubled 
me, even in meetings ; and I was enabled to for- 
give my enemies, even those who had so greatly 
abused me, while I was prisoner wholly in their 
power, and unable to defend myself. Yes! and 
I forgave them from my very heart, loved them 
freely, and could have received them as brothers. 
Oh! the power of this redeeming principle in 
the soul of man. 


(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF LINDLEY MURRAY. 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS MEMOIR. 


Notwithstanding the school books of Lindley 
Murray continue to be held in estimation by 
all who have become acquainted with their 
merits, it is doubtful if the readers of the Intel- 
ligencer are generally acquainted with the lead- 
ing circumstances of his life. His Memoir, 
which was first published in 1827, has not been 
much circulated in this country out of New 
York, and it was quite recently that a copy came 
into my hands; under the impression, therefore, 
that a short notice and a few extracts from its 
pages may prove acceptable to persons who are 
pleased with biographical sketches, the following 
is offered : 

Lindley Murray was born in the year 1745, 
near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and, according to 
his own account, “of respectable parentage, in 
the middle station of life.” His father appears 
to have possessed excellent qualifications of mind 
and heart, but had, withal, an ambitious spirit, 
which led him to place too high an estimate on 
the value of riches, and was much engrossed in 
the pursuit after wealth. In this pursuit he 


came very near making a sacrifice of the valua- 
ble powers of his son; powers which, after we 
become acquainted with the history of Lindley 


Murray, and the result of his labors, we must be- 
lieve were conferred upon him for a far more 
noble purpose than mere mercenary gains. The 
larger and most interesting portion of the Me- 
moir is made up of letters written by himself, 
and with great candor and sincerity. One part 
of the narrative he appears to have communi- 
cated with reluctance. I allude to the embar- 
rassment he experienced from his father’s high 
idea of the parental prerogative. Yet, with re- 
gard to this matter, it is preferable to refer the 
reader to the Memoir. The details are taken 
to suit the present purpose, and would suffer 
from curtailment. I cannot, however, suppress 
a disposition to remark, that if we have in the 
Society of Friends any who occupy the responsi- 
ble situation of husband and parent, who are in 
danger of becoming ensnared by “ the deceitful- 
ness of riches,” as was the case with the father 
of the subject of the Memoir we are consider- 
ing, and are also of imperious and unrelenting 
temper; who, sometimes, so far forget their do- 
mestic obligations to the little circle of their 
own household, as to appeal to a knowledge of 
no higher law than their own will, I would re- 
commend to all such a perusal of the account of 
the circumstance which drove him from his 
home at fourteen years of age, commencing at 
page 17, letter 2d, trusting that it may be 
profitable to them ; other guardians of our youth, 
also, who may not be disposed to hold this “ iron 
rule,” and who are not dictatorial beyond that 
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which is ‘ meet,” may likewise read the ac- 
count with instruction. 


The following are the extracts from the Me- 
moir of Lindley Murray alluded to above : 

‘‘It is doubtless of great importance to the 
interest and happiness of young persons, as well 
as of some consequence to themselves and the 
public, that their inclinations, genius and bodily 
constitutions should be consulted, when they are 
to be entered upon an employment which will 
probably continue for life. If the bent of their 
mind and other qualifications are duly regarded, 
success may reasonably be expected; if they are 
opposed, the progress must be slow, and the at- 
tainments very limited. 

“ At an early age I was placed in the count- 
ing-house of my father, who was desirous of 
training me to the mercantile profession. I did 
not, however, relish this employment, and the 
confinement to which it subjected me. I wished 
to be any thing rather than a merchant. And 
this, perhaps, may be accounted for, by the 
strictness with which I was kept to business, 
and the undue restraints, as I conceived, which 
were put, at that early period, on my lively 
spirits and allowable indulgences. My father 
kept steady to hispurpose. He probably thought 
that my dislike to the business would, in time, 
abate. Influenced, perhaps by the hope, that a 
residence with a merchant, at a distance from 
home, would better reconcile me to the employ- 
ment, he sent me to Philadelphia. But this 
expedient did not answer his expectations; and 
after some time, he consented to my return to 
New York. About this time I contracted a 
taste for reading, and a desire for a greater de- 
gree of literary improvement. The pleasures of 
study, and the advantages and distinctions which 
learning and knowledge had conferred on indi- 
viduals who fell under my observation, augment- 
ed my disposition for the acquisition of science 
and literature. Another attempt, however, was 
made to reconcile me to a mercantile life. 

‘* My father presented me with a considerable 
number of silver watches, which he designed as a 
little trading stock, and which he had just import- 
ed, with many other articles from England. By hav- 
ing the property of these watches, and by the pros- 
pect of increasing that property on the sale of 
them, and thus extending my concerns, in fresh 
purchases with the product, I began to relish 
the occupation. The spirit of trading took hold 
of me, and I contemplated with pleasure the 
future enlargement of my funds. In short, I en- 
tered into the business with ardor and satisfac- 
tion. At the same time I continued in my 
father’s counting-house, and occasionally assist- 
ed in the routine of his commercial affairs. I 
doubt not that he surveyed this success of his 
schemes for my advantage, with peculiar com- 
placency. But not long after the commencement 
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of my trading engagements, an incident occurred, 
which seemed to blast all his expectations, and to 
threaten the most serious consequences to myself. 

“A short time after [ had returned to my 
father’s family, I solicited the privilege of a 
private tutor to instruct me in classical know- 
ledge and liberal studies. With this request, my 
father very generously complied. A tutor of 
talents and learning was procured for me, end I 
pursued this new career with alacrity of mind. 
My tutor was very attentive, and gave me great 
encouragement to persevere. He stimulated my 
application by portraying the advantages of 
science, and by the commendations which he 
bestowed upon my progress. This close atten- 
tion to study and confinement to the house did 
not, however, agree with my constitution. My 
sickly hue proclaimed the intenseness of my ap- 
plication. I found it necessary, therefore, to 
abate the ardency of my pursuit, and to inter- 
mix bodily exercise with my studies. This had 
a happy effect. I continued regularly employed 
in my literary occupation, and could not but be 
pleased with the advancement | had made and 
the improvement of my mental powers. 

“As my mind improved and my views en- 
larged, I became still more attached to literary 
pursuits. [I wished for a profession connected 


with these pursuits; and the study of the law 
particularly attracted my attention. When I was 
about seventeen years of age, I expressed this 


inclination to my father, but it met with his de- 
cided opposition ; and he took great pains to di- 
vert my thoughts from the subject. He repre- 
sented the temptations which I should have to 
encounter in the practice of the law; and 
which, he said, would probably lead me to deviate 
from the principles and conduct of that religious 
Society of which I was a member. He display- 
ed the advantages I should possess, both in 
point of emolument and respectability, by the 
situation in which he was able to place me as a 
merchant; and to relinquish all prospects of a 
mode of life, to which there were attached so 
many difficulties; and to bend my inclinations 
towards an employment which, I must know, 
promised almost certain success. I believe | 
was properly sensible of my father’s wishes to 
establish me advantageously in the world; and 
of the concern it gave him to perceive my deep- 
rooted objection to an occupation, which he very 
justly considered both lucrative and honorable. 
But | found my inclination was not to be con- 
trolled by motives of interest, and though I did 
not then urge the point, I kept my object steadi- 
ly in view. After some time had elapsed, I ap- 
plied myself again vigorously to the subject, but 
I adopted a new mode of proceeding. I stated 
the case at large in writing; my dissatisfaction 
with the mercantile employment, however benefi- 
cial and respectable it might be, and my earnest 
desire for a literary profession were fully set 
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forth. All the arguments which I could mus- 
ter, in support of this propensity, and the bene- 
fits it was likely to produce, were enumerated ; 
and every objection which had been advanced 
against my views and wishes was distinctly 
brought forward; and such answers given to 
the whole, as I thought, were satisfactory. 

“This little performance, which contained 
several pages, was shown to my father; it was 
also occasionally shown to some of our friends, 
particularly toa gentlemen of the law, Benja- 
min Kissam, Esq., who was my father’s coun- 
sellor, and a man of eminence and integrity in 
his profession. The statement had a most favor- 
able effect. The counsellor himself became my 
advocate; and in a short time, my father con- 
sented to place me under his care and tuition. 
A considerable sum of money was advanced to 
him by my father, as a fee for initiating me in 
the business of my new and favorite occupation, 
and I entered into it with great alacrity. Time 
now rolled on very pleasantly; and the hope of 
being settled in a profession adapted to my 
wishes, gilded my future prospects. After some 
time, my father very generously presented me 
with an excellent library, which comprehended 
both books of law and some parts of general 
literature, and which were well calculated to aid 
and invigorate my studies. 

“The celebrated John Jay, Esq., late Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, was my fellow- 
student, in the office of our worthy patron, for 
about two years. His talents and virtues gave, 
at that period, pleasing indications of future 
eminence. He was remarkable for strong rea- 
soning powers, comprehensive views, indefatiga- 
ble application and uncommon firmness of mind. 
With these qualifications added to a just taste in 
literature, and ample stores of learning and 
knowledge, he was happily prepared to enter on 
that career of public virtue, by which he was 
afterwards happily distinguished, and made in- 
strumental in promoting the good of his country. 

“ After four years from the commencement 
of my law studies in the office of my truly re- 
spectable instructor, I was called to the bar, 
and recived a license to practice, both as counsel 
and attorney, according to the custom of that 
time, in all the courts of the province of New 
York. I soon commenced business, and prose- 
cuted it with success. It answered the expecta- 
tions | had formed ; and I believe my family and 
friends were satisfied with the prospects which 
attended me. 

“My business was very successful, and con- 
tinued to increase till the troubles in America 
commenced. A general failure of proceedings in 
the courts of law took place. This circumstance, 
joined to a severe illness, which had left me in a 
feeble state of health, induced me to remove to 
the country.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THANKSGIVING IN AFFLICTION. 
(Continued from page 388.) 


Our prayers and supplications in the day of 
our adversity ought further to be accompanied 
with thanksgiving, because present troubles do 
not annihilate former mercies. 

If you have lost a blessing, you have had one; it 
may be that you have had it long; it may be 
that the time you have been happy in the 
possession of it is much longer than the time 
for which you will be afflicted by its loss. It is 
now taken from you, but the value of the bles- 
sing is not hereby diminished ; the period dur- 
ing which you were indulged by it is not hereby 
shortened; the enjoyment was as real as the 
loss. 

Has sickness seized you? There is room for 
thankfulness that you know the difference be- 
tween a state of sickness and a state of health. 
Have you lost a friend? You had a friend to 
lose. Have you lost, unjustly lost, your esteem 
and credit in the world? It is true, notwith- 
standing, that for a time you enjoyed the good 
opinion of the world, and your obligations unto 
God who gave you to enjoy it for that period are in 
this respect unaltered and unalterable. You 
canngt, it is true, thank God for a blessing he 
has taken from you; but it is your duty, even 
when it is not permitted you to retain it, it is 
still your duty to give thanks to him that you 
had that blessing once, and that it was not 
taken from you sooner. There was a portion of | 
your life that was happier than it would have 
been without it; ought you not then to bless | 
him for the past, while you implore his pity on 
the present? Does it not become you, while you 
beseech him to comfort you under the loss, to 
thank him that he blessed you with the enjoy- 
ment? I said, but perhaps I ought not to have 
said, that you cannot thank God for a blessing | 
which he has taken from you; for methinks, if 
reason have that authority which she ought to 
have over your affections, you will be able, even 
after you have lost the comforts in which you 
delighted most, in some measure to re-enjoy the 
pleasures that they gave you. Though the 
blessing be gone, your memory is not gone with 
it; and whilst this remains, you may avail your- 
self of its aid to supply the absence of the com- 
fort you have lost, by bringing back into the 
present the enjoyments of the past. Toa mind 
that is properly affected, it gives less pain than 
pleasure in sickness to recollect the season of 
health ; in poverty, the time of affluence; in 
separation from friends, the period of com- 

munion with them; in adversity, of whatever 
kind, the day of prosperity. Thus we may in a 
manner perpetuate enjoyments, and with them 
our gratitude; the pleasure may not be so pure 
and lively, but it is by no means unreal. Our 
blessings may administer to our comfort even 
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after we are deprived of them; the present may 
be made more happy by the remembrance of the 
past. The perverseness of mankind, it is true, 
very often employs their recollection to increase 
their misery. They may use it for a better pur- 
pose ; and is not this a state of mind, after which 
it is desirable for ourselves and dutiful towards 
God, that we should carefully aspire? But, 

We may add, finally, that our comforts, 
though dead, are in very many instances not 
absolutely lost to us: they still live in their 
influences and their consequences. All our past 
enjoyments, though the immediate instruments 
or sources of them be no more, have each had 
their efficacy in the great chain of Providence, 
have each contributed their share to form the 


present conjuncture of our circumstances, and to, 


give their present aspect to our affairs. Affluent 
if you have been, you have derived some benefits 
from that affluence that remains with you in your 
poverty ; and if any man has had a kind, a wise 
and pious friend, though it may not be in his 
power perhaps to specify them, he must have 
derived some benefits from that friendship, that 
will live with him long after that friend is dead ; 
and, it may be, long after he is dead himself. 
The same might be said of many other blessings 
once enjoyed and then lost again. Ought we 
not then, though we have lost them, to give 
thanks ? 

So good was the Apostle’s counsel, so wise are 
they that keep it, —“ In all things, therefore, by 
prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made known unto God.” 

(To be continued.) 


— 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 
From the Scientific American. 

THE SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS. 
NUMBER IV. 

Beefsteaks. 


“The two parts of beefsteak—the fat and the 
lean—furnish very good samples of the two great 
classes into which organic substances naturally di- 
vide themselves, those which contain nitrogen 
and those which do not—nitrogenized and non- 
nitrogenized substances. The fat, or adipose 
matter, is composed of hydrogen, carbon and oxy- 
gen, while the lean part, or muscle, besides these 
three, contains also a large portion of nitrogen.” 

‘Do you say that the lean part of the steak is 
muscle ?” 

“Toe.” 

‘‘T thought the muscles were a sort of cords.” 

“ They are cords of red flesh.” 

“ But this looks like a mere lump of meat.” 

“ That is because it is cut across. If it were 
dissected out lengthwise, you would see that it 
was a cord or band of lean meat, terminating in 
tough gristle at each end, one end fastened to 
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one bone and the other to another bone, so that 
when the muscle is contracted or shortened it 
would move one of the bones. This is the pur- 
pose of most of the muscles—to move the limbs. 
For instance, here is a muscle in the arm, be- 
tween the shoulder and the elbow; the upper 
end is fastened to the bone near the shoulder 
while the lower end terminates in a smooth, 
strong tendon, which passes under a band at the 
elbow, and is fastened to one of the bones of the 
forearm. From this arrangement it follows that, 
if the muscle is shortened, the hand is drawn up, 
bending the arm at the elbow joint. If you 
grasp your arm half way between the elbow, and 
the shoulder, and bend your elbow, you will feel 
the muscle thicken up in the middle as it con- 
_ tracts ?” 

‘ What makes the muscle contract ?” 

“There are little white, tender cords, called 
nerves, which lead from the brain, or from the 
spinal marrow which connects with the brain, 
to every muscle in the body, and when the 
will desires the limb to move, the impulse is car- 
ried in some mysterious way by the nerve from 
the brain to the muscle, impelling the muscle to 
contract and move the limb.” 

‘* How is it known that the impulse is carried 
by the nerve?” 


“ By a long series of investigation. For in- 


stance, if the nerve is cut off, the muscle to which 
it leads ceases to obey the will any longer ; it be- 


comes paralyzed.” 

“ What ! do they cut off people’s nerves to find 
that out ?” 

‘“¢ No but they cut off the nerves of dogs, rab- 
bits, &e. Dr. Dalton, in his lectures at the med- 
ical school up town, slaughters dozens of dogs 
every season to illustrate various facts in physi- 
ology, cutting the poor animals up alive in every 
conceivable manner.” 

“ That seems cruel.” 

“Yes. Man, in his pursuit of knowledge 
tramples on all feelings. He braves the cold of 
the polar regions and the heat of the tropics; 
he endures hunger, thirst, sickness and long and 
patient labor. The human intellect, in its march, 
is endowed with tremendous strength.” 

“ The messages from the brain must be carried 
pretty quickly along the nerves.” 

“ Yes; but they occupy an appreciable time, 
however. Astronomers learn this in their deli- 
cate observations. As the earth turns on its 
axis from west to east, it causes the stars appa- 
rently to sweep over the sky in the opposite di- 
rection, from east to west, as the sun and moon 
do. As they pass before the telescope, the as- 
tronomical observer watches their passage, and 
as the particular star which he desires to observe 
comes in line with the fine spider's web drawn 
across the middle of the telescope, he marks the 
time with his finger’on a very delicate and ac- 
curate astronomical clock. Now, it is found 
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that, after the will gives the command to the 
finger to act, it takes a certain time for the nerve 
to convey the command to the muscle, and for 
the muscle to operate ; and this time varies with 
different men, some men’s nerves acting more 
rapidly than others. The first step of an as- 
tronomical observer is to find out how much 
time it takes for his own muscles to act; as- 
certaining the personal equation, as they call it. 
I heard Professor Mitchell state what bis 
personal equation is, but I have forgotten; a 
very small fraction of a second, however.” 


HEALTHFUL OBSERVANCES. 


1. To eat when you do not feel like it is bru- 
tal—nay, this is a slander on the lower animals; 
they do not so debase themselves. 

2. Do not enter a sick chamber on an empty 
stomach, nor remain as a watcher or a nurse 
until you feel almost exhausted, nor sit between 
the patient and the fire, nor in the direction of 
a current of air from the patient towards your- 
self, nor eat or drink anything after being in a 
sick room until you have rinsed your mouth 
thoroughly. 

3. Do not sleep in any garment worn during 
the day. 

4. Most grown persons are unable to sleep 
;soundly and refreshingly over seven hours in 
summer and eight in winter; the attempt to 
force more sleep on the system by a nap in the 
daytime, or a “second nap” in the morning, 
renders the whole of the sleep disturbed and 
imperfect. 

5. Some of the most painful “ stomach aches ”’ 
are occasioned by indigestion; this generates 
wind, and hence distension. It is often promptly 
remedied by kneading the abdomen with the 
ball of the hand, skin to skin, from one side to 
another, from the lower edge of the ribs down- 
wards, because the accumulated air is forced on 
and outwards along the alimentary canal. 

6. When you return to your house from a long 
walk or other exhaustive exercise, go to the fire 
or warm room, and do not remove a single article 
of clothing until you have taken a cup or more 
of some kind of hot drink. 

| 7. In going into a colder atmosphere, keep 
the mouth closed, and walk with a rapidity suf- 
ficiently to keep off a feeling of chillness. 

8. Two pair of thin stockings will keep the 
feet warmer than one pair of a greater thickness 
than both. 

9. The “night sweats” of disease come on 
towards daylight; their deathly clamminess and 
coldness is greatly modified by sleeping in a 
single, loose, long woolen shirt. 

10. The man or woman who drinks a cup of 
strong tea or coffee, or other stimulant, iu order 
to aid in the better performances of any work or 
duty, public or private, is a fool, because it is to 
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the body and brain an expenditure of what is not 
yet got; it is using power in advance, and this 
can never be done, even once, with impunity. 

11. The less a man drinks of anything in hot 
weather the better, for the more we drink the 
more we want to drink, until even ice water palls 
and becomes of a metallic taste; hence, the 
longer you can put off drinking cold water oa 
the morning of a hot day, the better you will 
feel at night. 

12. Drinking largely at meals, even of cold 
water or simple teas, is a mere habit, and is al- 
ways hurtful. No one should drink at any one 
meal more than a quarter of a pint of any liquid, 
even of cold water, for it always retards, im- 
pairs, and interferes with a healthful digestion. 

13. If you sleep at all in the daytime, it will 
interfere with the soundness of your sleep at 
night, much less if the nap be taken in the fore- 
noon. 

14. A short nap in the daytime may be ne- 
cessary to some. Let it not exceed ten minutes ; 
to this end, sleep with the forehead resting on a 
chair back or edge of the table. 

15. Never swallow an atom of food while in a 
passion, or if under any great mental excite- 
ment, whether of a depressing or elevating char- 


acter; brutes won’t do it— Hall's Jvurnal of 


Health. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 14, 1861. 


We would call the attention of our readers to 
the Circular of George W. Taylor, who has 
maintained for many yearsa Free Labor Store 
at the N. W. corner of 5th and Cherry streets. 


—_—____ - + ~en—- 


Diep, at Yonkers, N. Y., on the 31st ult., Pamir E. 
Tuomas, of Baltimore, aged 84 years. 


, at his residence, in Newtown, on the 17th of 
5th mo. last, Jonaruan Hoop, in the 85th year of his 
age; an Elder of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

Like a shock of corn fully ripe, he has been 
garnered. In all the varied walks of life, few kept 
the path of duty with such unerring aim as he. In 
conversation with a friend, the evening before his 
departure, he said he was not long for this world, 
and expressed his entire willingness that it was so. 


, at the residence of her father, near Union- 
ville, Centre Co., Pa., on the 19th of 8th mo. last, 
Puese J. Griest, daughter of Wm. Underwood, in 
the 26th year of her age. 


, on the 2d of 8th mo. last, at the residence 
of her parents, in Elk Horn Grove, Carrol Co., IIL, 
of brain fever, RurH ANNA, youngest daughter of 
Thomas and Elizabeth T. Brown, aged nearly 2 
years. 


From the proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 1861. 
ON THE NATURAL DISSEMINATION OF GOLD. 


“To assert that gold is at once a very rare 
and a very abundant metal, would seem to be an 
abuse of language; and yet, in a certain sense, 
it would be true in both branches of the pro- 
position. Iron, in its many mineralized forms, 
has been profusely scattered, by the Creative 
Hand, all over the world; and gold is found in 
so many natural situations and alliances, where 
it would not be looked for, as to hold out the 
expectation that a diligent search would find it 
almost as widely, though by no means so plenti- 
fully, diffused. Such is not the fact in regard 
to many other metals, but it is remarkably true 


of the two, which stand, in the market, at the. 


head and foot of the list. 

These remarks are preliminary to the detail of 
several interesting examinations lately made by 
Mr. Eckfeldt, the principal Assayer of the Mint, 
from time to time, as opportunities of leisure 
would allow. 

The first experiments were made upon galena, 
or native sulphide of lead. It was well known 
that this was occasionally found to contain gold 
in larger or smaller proportions, according to the 
various localities. But, inasmuch as there is 
reason to believe that every variety of galena is 
argentiferous, it seemed an interesting inquiry, 
whether gold, as well as silver, is sure to be found 
in the same association. Our examinations have 
gone far enough to warrant the belief that such 
is the case; though this fact could not so well 
have been ascertained, until the manufacture of 
assay balances had arrived at its present state of 
perfection. The statement of a few results will 
be interesting. 

The galena ores from the lodes of Kansas, in 
the famous region of Pike’s Peak, concerning 
which so many extravagant statements have been 
made, really show but little silver so far. The 
best, according to our notes, was found to con- 
tain seven parts in ten thousand of silver, and 
one part in eighty thousand of gold ; amounting 
to 273 dollars of silver, and 74 dollars of gold to 
the ton of ore. 

Coming aearer home, (and omitting further 
mention of the silver, as not pertinent to our 
subject) we find in the galena of Ulster County, 
New York, (Ellenville locality,) gold to the 
amount of 174 grains, or 75 cents to the ton. 

The most curious result was obtained from the 
galena of New Britain, in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, where gold was found in the 
proportion of 23 grains, not quite 10 cents, to the 
ton. This represents one part in 6,220,000, 
and may serve as a remarkable example of re- 
finement in the art of assaying. The operation 
was performed on five ounces of the ore. The 
speck of gold, which resulted, is visible to a good 
eye, and is exhibited in the cabinet of the Mint. 
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Turning next to the examination of lead, in 
its metallic and commercial shape, we find the 
Spanish bar lead, which is sufficiently free from 
precious metals to be used as an agent in our 
Mint assays, contains 12 grains of gold to the 
ton, or one part in about 1,170,000. 

The next inquiry was, whether other metals, 
especially those which are commonly considered 
to be naturally unaccompanied with gold, were 
absolutely so. 

Copper was tried in various forms. A cent of 
1822, the material for which was imported from 
England, showed gold equal to one part in 
14,500, which is one cent’s worth in 20 cents. 
An English half-penny showed a like trace of 
gold. A cent of 1843, of American material, 

. was found to contain one cent’s worth of gold in 
14 cents. This result brings to mind the old 
story of the golden cent of 1814. In that year, 
as was idly reported, the melters at the Mint, 
carelessly emptied some gold into a pot of 
copper, from which the cents were coined. It 
gave some trouble at the counter of the Mint, 
for many years afterwards, in consequence of 
numerous enquiries and offers to sell. It turns | 
out to be pretty certain that every cent we have 
coined, contains gold, effectually locked in. 

Lake Superior copper is perhaps as free from | 
gold as any, yet is not absolutely so. A trial of | 


30 grammes showed a quantity not sufficient to 
affect sensibly a delicate assay balance. 


Adverting to other metals, it is well known | 
that silver is never found in nature quite free | 
from gold. In the Lake Superior silver, there 
is a mere trace, as also in the silver of the south- 
western region of South America. In other 
localities the proportion is generally greater, 
though very various. 

A specimen of metallic antimony was found 
to contain gold, one part in 440,000. In 
bismuth, the gold amounted to one part in 
400,000. A specimen of zine proved to be 
absolutely free from gold; a result which may 
relieve some minds of the suspicion that the 
very atmosphere of the Mint imparts gold to 
everything within its walls, or that there was a 
want of the utmost care in the use of vessels and 
reagents in these operations. 

Perhaps the most curions result of all is that 
which remains to be stated. 

Underneath the paved city of Philadelphia 
there lies a deposit of clay, whose area, by a 
probable estimate, would measure over chree 
miles square, enabling us to figure out the con- 
venient sum of ten square miles. The average 
depth is believed to be not less that fifteen feet. 
The enquiry was started whether gold was dif- 
fused in this earthy bed. From a central 
locality, which might afford a fair assay for the 
whole, the cellar of the new market house in 
Market St., near Eleventh St., we dug out some 
of the clay ata depth of 14 feet, where it could 
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not have been an artificial deposit. The weight 
of 130 grammes was dried and duly treated, and 
yielded one-eighth of a milligramme of gold; a 
very decided quantity on a fine assay balance. 

It was afterwards ascertained that the clay 
in its natural moisture loses about 15 per cent. 
by drying. So that, as it lies in the ground, 
the clay contains one part gold, in 1,224,000. 

This experiment was repeated upon clay taken 
from a brick yard, in the suburbs of the city, 
with nearly the same result 

In order to calculate, with some accuracy, the 
value of this body of wealth, we cut out blocks 
of the clay, and found that on an average, a 
cubic foot, as it lies in the ground, weighs 120 
pounds, as near as may be; making the specific 
gravity 1.92. Theassay gives seven-tenths of a 
grain, say three cents’ worth of gold to the cubic 
foot. Assuming the data already given, we get 
4180 millions of cubic feet of clay under our 
streets and houses, in which securely lies 126 
millions of dollars. And if, as is pretty certain, 
the corporate limits of the city would afford 
eight times this bulk of clay, we have more 
gold than has yet been brought, according to the 
statistics, from California and Australia. 

It is also apparent that every time a cart load 
of clay is hauled out of a cellar, enough gold 
goes with it to pay for the carting. And if the 
bricks which front our houses could have 
brought to their surface, in the form of gold 
leaf, the amount of gold which they contain, we 
should have the glittering show of two square 
inches on every brick. 

We have inquired but little into the researches 
of other experiments in this line. Some years 
ago, it was stated that Mr. Lennig’s workmen 
had washed out gold from the sands of the 
river Delaware; and a French writer affirms 
that there is a trace of gold in the sands of the 
Rhine. 

When we consider the uses to which this 
noble metal is providentially adapted and wisely 
applied, we cannot but wonder at the apparent 
waste or misplacement, by which so much is 
irrecoverably lost, and, to all appearance, had as 
well not been made. Perhaps such inscrutable 
mysteries in the realm of nature, may help us to 
submit to other difficulties in other parts of the 
Divine order and government. Of this we may 
be confident, that the atoms of gold are homo- 
geneously and equably dispersed through the 
clay or rather matrix ; but by what natural pro- 
cess, and for what cause, these fine particles 
should be thus diffused, seems quite beyond the 
reach of human philosophy. 

The paper thus offered, however deficient and 
practically unimportant, may afford a diversion 
of mind, for the moment, from the one idea of 
the times upon which we have fallen. 

Professor Lesley remarked that the ores of 
zinc seemed more closely allied, geologically, 
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with alumina than with silica. As all clays are 
made up chiefly of alumina and silica, derived 
from the disintegration of tertiary, secondary and 


primary rocks in a long backward series of 


remanipulations, it should not excite surprise if 
all clays, without exception, should yield minute 
quantities of gold. And as all the primary 
metals have gangues containing silica, which 
enters as an impurity into the manufactured 
article, probably in the form of silicon, it is like- 
wise almost inevitable that gold should appear 
with it.” 


FARMING, A SCIENCE. 


There is no business 
demanding such varied 
acquirements and such 
extensive knowledge— 
none that affords such full 
scope for the highest in- 
tellectual powers—as that 
of farming. The farmer 
has to deal with the works 
of nature, created by an 
All-wise Power—an Al- 
mighty hand—by that 
same mysterious Power 
that set the flaming comet 
on its rapid course, and 
whose ways and works are 
past finding out. The 

farmer has to deal with the earth—learn its 
different characteristics and capabilities, and its 
adaptation to the various plants he cultivates, 
the way to remedy its defects and appropriate 
its riches. The air and the seasons, too, must 
be his study ; for they materially affect his inter- 
ests, sometimes giving him a golden harvest, at 
others bringing rust and blight upon his crops 
and prospects. He must know something of 
vegetable physiology—and the more the better 
—for every day during the growing season he 
performs work for the growth of his crops, 
founded on the laws which govern vegetable life, 
and without this knowledge he labors in the 
dark, or follows the leading of those who may 
be as ignorant as himself. He should know the 
best means of growing those plants that are valu- 
able, and the best way of destroying those that 
are noxious. 

This would seem to be enough to require of 
one man, for the successful prosecution of one 
profession, and yet the farmer cannot stop here 


hundreds of insects that prey upon his crops, 
and threaten their destruction, or he cannot hope 
to wage a successful war against them; and) 
above all, he must learn and distinguish between 
friend and foe, or he will not only destroy those | 
thatare innocent, but who are his best helpers. The 
various domestic animals—the noble horse, the 
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ox, the sheep—all require his care in health and 
sickness. He must be their guide and protector 
as well as their physician in ordinary cases. 
The farmer must be a mechanic, for the recent 
and general introduction of complicated ma- 
chinery upon the farm renders this absolutely 
necessary. The reaping-machine, the seed drill, 
the threshing machine, etc., require care and 
skilful working. 

In addition to all this, the farmer must be a 
merchant. He must be able to judge where 
and when to sell the various products of his 
farm. Many thousands of dollars are every 
year lost to the farming interests for the lack of 
a little commercial ability. Wool, and cattle, 
and butter, and cheese are often bought up by 
speculators at prices far below their real value. 
In view of the vast acquirements needed by the 
farmer, we are led to exclaim, with one of old, 
“Who is competent to this work?’ We have 
never seen one who was master of his profession. 
| Rural New Yorker. 


NEW INSECTS INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION. 


The editor of the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican says:—‘‘ We have recently paid special 
atention to two insects that have made their ap- 
pearance in this vicinity. The first is an orange- 
colored fly or louse, with feet and wings, so 
smail that a dozen can gather on one side of a 
kernel of wheat, and so numerous that the wheat 
heads are tinged with their coloring. This 
animal we learn is found on all the wheat fields 
of this section and as far west as Buffalo, N. Y. 
Whether it does any injury is not fully deter- 
mined. It seems simply to have rested in great 
numbers on the heads of wheat, and in some 
cases oats. It does not answer the description of 
the weevil or Hessian fly. The other insect is 
a dark striped worm, more than an inch in 
length, and first seen in great numbers about the 
20th of June, on a picce of spring wheat in 
| West Springfield. The seed of the wheat came 
from the west. These worms at first stripped 
the stalks of leaves, and have latterly operated 
on the heads of wheat. They eat the chaff ends 
of each kernel, trimming off the beard, and 
invariably drop to the ground when disturbed. 
On the 27th they commenced operations on an 
adjacent field of corn, eating the tenderest 
portion of the leaves and choosing largely the 
'suckers. The leaves of the corn in some cases 
are stripped to the stem, and in others the worm 





.| inhabits the center of the plant and intercepts 
He must know somewhat of the habits of the’ 


the protruding tassel. The creature appears to 
|love shade, works most in the night, has about 
a dozen pair of legs, is active, eats ravenously 
and voids profusely. Where he belongs, or 
what his name is, no one seems to know.” 

[The description of the last-named animal 
applies exactly to the destructive army worm of 
the West.—Eps.]—Scientijic American. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 
EIGHTH MONTA. 

| 1860. | 


1861. 
Rain during some portion of} 
the 24 hours,........ Sc vccceece . 
Rain all or nearly all day,..... 
Cloudy without storms,......... q * 
Clear in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term,........ © eeeeee 


16 days. | 8 days. 
Oo | 4 ¢ 


5 “ 


14 ce 


i; 31 “6 


15 
ol 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&C. 1861. 


1860. 

Mean temperature of the 
month at Penna. Hospital,..| 73.12 deg. 

Highest do. do. do. doj94. “ 

Lowest do. do. do. do.j 58. - 

Ran during the month, 8.40 inch. 

Deatus during the month, 
counting five current weeks 
for each year, 


'73.91 deg. 
92, 


oo. . “ 


3.13 inch. 


1171 1447 





Average of the mean temperatures of the | 
8th month, for the past seventy-two | 
| 
FORED siscisce. sccinseese sonstescseccsec cosaedie-ens \72.71 deg. 
Highest do. during that entire period, | 
eovsee [77.00 
1816, |66. 


I 





Lowest do. do. 


SUMMER TEMPERATURES, 


Mean temperature of the three summer 

months of 1860,.......0..css0.. asdensscacaccees 73.95 deg. 
Mean do. do. do. 1861, 74.01 
Average of the summer temperatures for 

the past seventy-two years,.........csceeee 73.27 & 
Highest summer mean occurring during 

the past seventy-two years—1828, 1838, 77.66 ‘“ 
Lowest do. * do. 1816, 66. ws 

Philada,, Ninth mo. 3, 1861. J. M. E. 


ee 
THE SCENE OF GRAY’S ELEGY. 
BY J. M. HOPPIN, 


Some may have desired to know if there were 
any actual spot which formed the scene of the 
immortal verses of Gray’s “Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard.” There is such a place, and one 
worthy of the poem. It bears the unpoetic name 
of “Stoke Pogis.” It is within three miles of 
“ Slough,” upon the Great Western Railway, not 
very far from Windsor. | took “a fly” at Slough, 
and drove out to Stoke Pogis. The road was 
through a pretty undulating country, in its July 
greenness and richness, with a soft haze lying 
like a gauze veil upon the hills and fields. I soon 
left the main road, and turned into a narrow lane, 
with tall elms on either side, and fringed with 
thick hedges. How can I describe an English 
hedge, of which so much has been said in terms 
of a general admiration? Itis a sweet, blossom- 
ing, tangled conglomeration of brier, rose, and 
thorn, impervious to any thing but an English 
fox-hunter’s rush. The hawthorn, or white thorn, 
is the chief basis of an English hedge. Its lux- 
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uriant leaves are of dark green, while its blossom 
is of pure white, whose delicate perfume in the 
months of May and June comes on every breeze 
over the fields— 


“The milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.” 


But every other sort of blooming, running thing 
mixes up with it—the wild rose, the blackberry 
with its colored flowers, the stone-bramble, the 
spiky-leaved holly, the common raspberry, the 
bright green buckthorn, and the hazel, whose 
long tassels, or catkins, are the first blossoms of 
spring. All these left to grow and twine to- 
gether, on a sacred ridge, one might say for cen- 
turies—then we get the English hedge—to be 
sgen only, however, in its perfection in Devon- 
shire or the Isleof Wight. Although the farm- 
ers are beginning to eye it with suspicious looks, 
because it nests whole colonies of greedy little 
birds, yet we would say, ‘‘ Bloom on for centu- 


ries more, dear English hedge!” After follow- 


ling the lane for a little while, I turned into the 


Park, now owned by Hon. H. Labouchere, but 
formerly the property of William Penn’s family, 
where the “country church-yard’’ still sleeps 
amid its aged trees. The entrance was by the 
side of a flower-embowered cottage, and here the 


spire of the little church first came in view. 


Driving over the clean, smooth lawn of the 
Park, sprinkled with great elms and oaks, [ came 
to the gate of the “‘country church-yard.” The 


« |ehurch which stands within it is one of the most 


lovely in England, and satisfies all one’s desires, 
being more venerable and “ ivy-mantled” than 
even in Gray’s time. It is built of flint pebbles, 
with a red-tiled roof, and has three low gable 
fronts, with long windows, and a tower draped 
thickly with ivy. The spire upon this old tower 
looks more modern. It has evidently been built 
since it was written, that from the aged tower 


“The moping owl does to the moon complain.” 


There is a high brick wall and screen cf tall 
trees about the whole church-yard, excepting in 
front, where, if I remember rightly, there is an 
open iron fence. This wall separates it from the 
rest of the Park. 

The “rugged elms,” and the “ yew-tree’s 
shade” still spread their shadows in front of the 
curious old wooden porch, and over many a 
rounded, “‘ heaving turf.” There are some moss- 
grown ancient monuments, but not many. It is 
truly a humble country church-yard. Its flat 
gray stones contain. 


“The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


A small marble slab, inserted under the win- 
dow of one of the gable ends of the church, bears 
these words: ‘Opposite to this stone, in the 
same tomb upon which he has so feelingly record- 
ed his grief at the loss of a beloved parent, are 
deposited the remains of Thomas Gray, the au- 
thor of the ‘ Elegy written in a Country-Church- 
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yard, etc., etc.’ He was buried Aug. 6, 1771.” 
The tombstone itself, which lies under the win- 
dow, has an inscription to the poet’s aunt, and 
after that, this one tohismother: ‘ Inthesame 
pious confidence, beside her friend and sister, 
here sleep the remains of Dorothy Gray, widow, 
the careful and tender mother of many children, 
one of whom alone had the misfortune to survive 
her. She died March 11, 1758. Aged 67.” 

Birds of every hue and note flew around among 
the trees, and hopped fearlessly upon the tombs. 
The air had the delicate hum of insect life, and 
now and then the flutter of little wings. Opher- 
wise it was as still and reposeful as the grave. 

Walkingea short distance in front of the church, 
over the meadow, I came to a laburnum-fringed 
path that leads toa stately, classic monument, 
with a grave over against, it and a swelling green 
hill beyond it. It commands a delicious view 
of the church and grave-yard—-just such an ex- 
quisite English scene as Birket Foster loves to 
paiut, and has painted. The monument is in 
honor of Gray, and of the whole region around, 
consecrated by his genius. It is inscribed with 
quotations from the “ Elegy” and other poems. 
In the direction of the grove, there is written the 
verse beginning with— 
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“‘Hard by yon wood now smiling as in scorn.” 
On the opposite side, toward Eton, are the words: 
“Ye distant spires, 
Ye antique towers, etc.” 


On the side looking toward the church-yard, are 
those familiar but deathless verses, that sing so 
sweetly, though too mourofully, of death and the 
grave. 

One reads them, and then turns and looks on 


the very “scene itself—the trees, the church the 
graves : 


“Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 


And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

In driving back from Stoke Pogis to Slough, 
I took another road, leading into the neighbor- 
hood of Eton Montem and Windsor Park, and 
through an old gipsey forest called “ Beecham 
Wood,”’ where are some of the largest trees in 
England. These old trees are as well worth see- 
ing as any thing in the kingdom. They carry 
us back to the days of green forest England, and 
of Robin Hood. I singled out one monstrous 
beech-tree, and measured it roughly with a piece 
of twine. Its girth was thirty-four feet. Its 
leaves, fewer than of old, were still bright and 
green, though its vast hollow trunk could lodge a 
company of spearmen. Our ancestors might have 
rested under its shadow. It links us with the 
past ages of our history. 
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“But deem not my pierced trunk 
And scanty leafage serves 
No high behest ; my name 
Is sounded far and wide : 
And in the Providence 
That guides the steps of men, 
Hundreds have come to view 
My grandeur in decay ; 
And there hath passed from me 
A quiet influence 
Into the minds of men: 
The silver head of age, 
The majesty of laws, 
The very name of God, 
And holiest things there are, 
Have won upon the heart 
Of humankind the more, 
For that I stand to meet 
With vast and bleaching trunk 
The rudeness of the sky.” 


I should be glad if this little fragment led any 
one who had not done so, to make himself ac- 
quainted with Dean Alford’s pure and noble 
poetry. 


——— --~wrer es 
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A PRAYER FOR OUR NATION. 

Almighty Father! In Thy hand 
Are held the hopes of every land. 
To whom but Thee, in all our woe, 
Shall we, Thy stricken children, go. 
Thine eye beholds the gathering wrath 
That looms before our nation’s path. 
Thy voice can bid its vengeance cease, 
And bring us back to love and peace. 
The groans of dying men arise, 
The wails of woman pierce the skies, 
And “ Rachel” weeps her children dead, 
Refusing to be comforted. 
Thy Holy One disowned, betrayed,— 
Pierced,—not by Roman soldier’s blade ; 
Is crucified in open shame 
By those who bear the Christian’s name. 
Must every victory manhood gains 
Bear on its front the gory stains? 
Must every onward step we take 
Our Bethels a Golgotha make? 
Thou hearest the ravens when they cry; 
Thou seest the sparrows when they die; 
Let manhood’s groan, and woman’s wail, 
Before Thy mercy seat prevail. 
Come quickly, Lord, with healing wings, 
Command that peace Thy presence brings. 
Shed on each heart Thy spirit’s balm 
These raging seas of strife to calm. 


Ld. K. 
Philada., 9th mo. 5th, 1861. 


<0 
ONE BY ONE. 
One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall ; 


Some are coming, some are going— 
Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each ; 
Let no future dreams elate thee: 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 
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One by one (bright gifts from heaven,) 
Joys are sent thee here below ; 
Take them readily when given, 
Ready, too, to let them go. 
One by one thy griefs shall meet thee— 
Do not fear an armed band; 
One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows pass through all the land. 
Do not look at life’s long sorrow, 
See how small each moment’s pain; 
God will help thee for to-morrow— 
Every day begin again. 
Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear; 
Luminous the crown and holy, 
If you set each gem with care. 
Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passion’s hour despond ; 
Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 
Hours are golden links, God’s token, 
Reaching heaven, but, one by one, 
Take them, lest the chain be broken, 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 
iro 


SPENDING OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY. 


“1 could not have believed it, had you not 
proved it from my books. Even when proved, 
it seems impossible to credit it.” 

Such was the exclamation of a merchant here, 
in reply to a committee of his creditors, by 
whom his books had been examined for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the cause of his failure. 
They discovered that in seven months he had 
paid $28,000 in usurious interest. His capital 
had been small, but his business had been dis- 
proportionately large, in fact he had greatly 
overtraded. Kagerness to be doing a large busi- 
ness had led him to give long credit on goods 
which he had bought on a short credit. He 
took the promissory notes of country buyers 
living a thousand miles away, in settlement of 
their bills. All fair enough and good enough, 
if such customers had the proper idea of what 
punctuality means. But too many of them have 
very crude notions of that important. word. His 
own notés coming due, he obtained discounts by 
using the country obligations as collateral—but 
everybody knows the end of such financiering. 
The latter being unpaid at maturity, he was shut 
out of bank and turned over to the mercy of 
those who* have no such worfs in their vo- 
cabulary. 

“ Where have you usually obtained your dis- 
counts’ asked one of the’ Committee. 

“ On the street, principally,’ was the reply. 

“ Principally? Has the bank discounted 
anything for you within six months ?” 

“‘ Nothing.” 

“ What rates have you usually paid on the 
street ?” 

«From one to two per cent a month.” 

‘Can you remember having ever paid more ?” 
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; “ | have sometimes paid a quarter per cent. a 
ay.” 

“ Did it ever occur to you that you were thus 
spending money that belonged to your creditors ? 
You began two years ago with $20,000 capital, 
and for seven months you have been spending 
at the rate of $48,000 a year for usury, with- 
out appearing to have had the least idea of the 
fact. No business under the sun can stand the 
half of such a loss. The committee need look 
no further. When a man gets up to a quarter 
per cent a day, his ruin is certain, and every 
dollar he spends in that way is really so much 
imp?operly taken from his creditors.” 


<0 —-  —— 
ITEMS. 
FOREIGN. 


Enatanp.—Richard Ostler, the factory philanthro- 
pist, is dead. 


Cotton seed is being regularly shipped to India 
from Suez. 


Tue Lorp-CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND receives £500 
for prorogueing Parliament, and the same sum for 
opening the Houses “‘ commission.” 


We learn of the death, on the 13th instant, at 
Lower Walmer, Kent, of Thomas Witlan Atkinson, 
Esq., F. R. G.S., F. G.S., formany years travelling in 
Central Asia, and author of “ Travels in Siberia and 
on the Amoor.” 


The Queen has approved Henry W. Lord as con- 
sul at Turk’s Island, and of Patrick Devine as con- 
sul at Cork, for the United States of America. 

Spain.—Carl Schurtz, Minister from the United 
States presented his credentials, and was formally re- 
ceived, by the Queen of Spain. 

Sparn, according to the last Census Returns, has 
a total population of 15,688,000 souls. 


Ho.ttanp.—Holland has officially recognized the 
kingdom of Italy. 


Japan.—Shanghai dates to 7 mo. 4th, say that the 
relations between the European and Japanese gov- 


ernments are likely to be disturbed. Foreign mer- 
chants were being robbed in open day, and it was 
believed that the Japanese government sanctioned 
the proceedings. 


Inp1A AND Cuina.—The Bombay mail of 7 mo. 27th 
had reached Malta. 

The cholera was ravaging the famine districts. 

The harvest prospects were cheerful. The famine 
expenditure was expected to cease in October. 

The dates from Calcutta are to 7 mo. 29th. The 
prospects of the indigo crop were bad. Incessant rain 
prevailed. 

The Journals report that five cities of Tartary have 
been made over to the Russians by the Emperor of 
China. 

Turkey.—The Circassians have proclaimed a Re- 
public. 


The wonderful work of tunneling Mount Cenis is 
being rapidly executed, and its completion is now 
promised in 1866. 


EMANCIPATION OF RussiAN Serrs.—A Russian owner 
of two thousand serfs, who has just made arrange- 
ments for their emancipation, in obedience to the 
orders of the Emperor, writes that “the peasants in 
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the interior are lazy, but well-disposed ; if met ina 
rational way, the transition from serfdom to freedom 
can be accomplished without excesses, and eventual- 
ly the productiveness of the land will be considera- 
bly increased.” 

DOMESTIC. 

A dispatch has been received at Washington, 
through the Russian minister, signed by Prince 
Gortgchah, desiring to make known to the 
Federal Governmént, the deep interest the Czar takes 
in the national troubles, whose sympathy and sup- 
port (to use the language of the despatch) ‘may be 
counted upon in any event.” 


Nortu Carouina.—The arrival of the Federal forces 
in North Carolina, has awakened a strong Union feel- 
ing in that State. . 

Fresu Cargo or Corton rrom Nigaracua.—The 
cargo of the barque Mugdalma, whose arrival at New 
York was announced on the 4th, contained a lot of 
twenty-four bales of Nicaragua cotton, the first ship- 
ment that has been made to this country. A second 
shipment is now on the way, and is daily expected 
by the barque Xantho. These two parcels of cotton 
were shipped at the port of Realsjo, Nicaragua, by 
the steamers of the Panama Railroad Company, and 
are brought through to New York ata freight of two 
cents per pound. 


Cotorep Emigration to Haytt.—The British brig 
Truzillo, cleared from New York on the 4th with 
eighty colored emigrants for Hayti. This is the tenth 
colony sent out by the Haytien Bureau since the first 
ofthe year. Among the emigrants by the 7ruzilloare 
natives of New York, Virginia Pennsylvania, North and 
South Carolina, Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, Ohio, 
Alabama, Georgia, Massachusetts, and Chili. Ofthe 
eighty-nine only one could not read or write—all the 
rest had a fair common school education. They all 
intend to cultivate cotton in Hayti. Three colonies— 
one of ninety from Rhode Island, one of one hundred 
and twenty from Pennsylvania, and one of one hun- 
dred and four from Buxton, Canada West, will sail 
next month. It is expected that five thousand 
will sail from Canada West alone during the com- 
ing Autumn and Winter. 


IMMENSE Receipts oF GRAIN AT CuicaGo.—The re- 
ceipts of the various kinds of grain at Chicago, during 
the first six months of this year, amounted to nearly 
nineteen millions bushels! or accurately, 18,777,471 
bushels. These figures are obtained by reducing the 
flour to ifs equivalent of wheat, and including corn, 
oats, barley, and rye. The receipts of wheat alone, 
including the flour, amounted to over 8,000,000 
bushels ; corn, 9,433,364. The total receipts in 1860, 
for the same period, were 13,091,437 bushels ; and in 
1859 only 5,629,793 bushels. 


A VeNERABLE TrEE.—We were informed by Alvin 
Parker, who resides a short distance from the Friends’ 
Meeting House, in East Media, that the noble 
sycamore which stands in front of his premises, and 
which commands the attention and admiration of all 
passers by, is positively known to be at least one 
Aundred and sixty-eight years old, and yet it is still 
clad in fullest, richest verdure—its giant arms still 
stretch out and proudly defy the blast—it still stands 
majestic and erect, with its massive roots deeply em- 
bedde@in the earth, and gives promise of endurance 
for the least a century to come. 


A REMINISCENCE oF THE Past .—John Key was the 
“first born” child of European parents in the town of 
Philadelphia. This birth took place in 1682, in one 
of the “caves” or rude dwellings formed in the river 


bank, near what is now the northwest corner of Vine 
and Water streets. He died in Chester county in 
1767. 


PHILADELAPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour axp Meat.—There is very little Flour com- 
ing forward, and the stock, particularly of the lower 
grades, is very much reduced. There is little or no 
shipping demand, and the sales are only in a small 
way for home use, selling at $450 to $5 per bbl. 
for fresh ground Western and city; $5 00 a 5 50 for 
extras; $5 37a 6 00 for extra family, and $6 25a 
7 for fancy. Rye flour is dull, with sales at $2 75a 
$3. Corn Mealis scarce, and Penna. is worth $2 81. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, and 
prices are firm. Sales 7,000 bus. at $1 10a1 15 
for prime Penna., and Delaware red; white ranges at 
about $1 24 a $1 25. Rye is steady. Sales of old 
Penna. at 60c, and new at 53a 56c. Corn—There is 
very little offering, but the demand for it is good at 
553 a 56c for prime Southern and Penna., yellow. 
Oats are in good request at 28 a 29 cts. for new Del- 
aware. Old mixed at 30c., and old Penna., at 3l a 
32c. No sales of Barley or Malt. 

Sreeps.—Clover is scarce, at $450 a 4 75 per 64 
Ibs. Timothy is in fair request at $2 a 2 25 per 
bushels. Flaxseed is worth $1 39 a1 42, 





FREE LABOR CIRCULAR. 


It is more than 14 years since the undersigned en- 
gaged in the business of providing for the friends of 
free labor, supplies of both Dry Goods and Groceries, 
produced without the aid of slave labor. Believing 
that he was thus promoting a consistent testimony 
against slavery, and acting the part of a true friend 
of his country, whose sure prosperity is manifestly 
linked inseparably with the maintenance throughout 
the land of honest, compensated labor, and encour- 
aged by true-hearted patrons in all the free States 
and several of the slave States, he has persevered 
through many difficulties and discouragements : with 
what success, as to furnishing a variety of articles of 
constant consumption, is known to thuse whose stand- 
ard of right prompted them to apply for goods of that 
character. 

It may not, perhaps, be improper in this connection 
to express the sentiment held by the writer, in com- 
mon, he trusts, with his tellow abstinents from the 
products of slave labor; that, had even a majority 
of the people in this and other countries, who think 
they are opposed to slavery, or who profess antagon- 
ism to it, maintained the principle of non-participa- 
tion during the above mentioned period, not only 
would our beloved country not have been afflict- 
ed with its present trouble, but slavery itself, if 
at all in existence, would have been too weak and 
too unimportant as an instrument of power, to claim 
at this day any consideration. 

The object mainly of this circular is not to give 
utterance to sentiments, whether of the writer, or, as 
he supposes, of his patrons, but to call their atten- 
tion to the present situation and condition of the 
free labor movement, and of the free labor supplies. 

From causes known to all, we cannot at present 
obtain free labor cotton from our usual sources, and 
though efforts, some time ago begun, to obtain this 
, important article from other places, may bring suf- 
| ficient supplies for the free labor demand, it is not 

known how long we may have to wait. It therefore 
i becomes my duty to advertise my customers that 
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they will do well to secure without delay from the 

vagious stock on hand, such goods as they may need 

for many months to come; for, the advancing 

prices will facilitate the early disposal of the present 

stock to transient buyers; and the interest of the 
establishment will be best promoted by speedy sales. 

Those who wish to aid the concern will kindly bear 
this needful matter in mind; not only as regards 
cotton goods and goods of which cotton is a part, but 
as regards Tea, Coffee, Spices, and a variety of arti- 
cles, the sale of which is required to sustain the store ; 
and without such patronage the store could not long 
becontinued. With a view to an increase of demand 
for these auxiliary articles, a pretty good stock of 
Tea and Coffee has been secured in anticipation of 
further advance in prices, which will be gladly sold 
now to the friends of the store before any further 
advance takes place. 

From causes which, it is hoped, are only temporary, 
and not resulting from the troubles of the country, 
there is at presentavery limited stock of free labor 
raw sugars inthe country. In consequence, the stock 
ofrefined sugars has been exhausted, which it is hoped | 
may be soon renewed. Patience, as well as self- 
denial, needs to be practiced by the friends of the 
slave. Respectfully 

Gro. W. Taytor, 
N. W. cor. of 5th and Cherry St. 
9th mo. 9th, 1861. Philadelphia. 





—_—_— 


f]‘HE NEW YORK TRIBUNE.—New volume.—On 

the 7th of September The New York Weekly Tri- 
bune commenced the twenty-first year of its existence ; 
The Daily Tribune being some months older and The 
Semi- Weekly Tribune somewhat youuger. For more 
than twenty years, this journal has labored in what 
its conductors have felt to be the cause of Humanity, 
Justice and Freedom, endeavoring to meliorate the 
condition of the oppressed and unfortunate, to honor 
and encourage useful exertion in whiatever sphere, 
and; to promote by all means the moral, intellectual 
and material advancement of our country. It has 
aimed to be right rather than popular, and to espouse 
and commend to-day the truth that others may not be 
willing to accept till to-morrow. In pursuing this 
course, mistakes have doubtless been made and faults 
committed; but, having in all things incited our 
readers to think and judge for themselves rather than 
adopt blindly our own or others’ conclusions, we 
believe we may fairly claim for this journal the credit 
of having qualified its readers ‘to detect and expose 
even its own errors. To develop the minds of the 
young by the most general, thorough and practical 
Education, and to encourage and stimulate Productive 
Industry, through free grants of Public Lands to 
actual settlers and cultivators, as also through the 
protection of immature or peculiarly exposed branches 
from too powerful foreign competition, are among the 
aims to which this journal has adhered through good 
and evil report, and which it steadfastly commends 
to American patriotism and philanthropy. 

As to the Civil War now devastating our country, 
we hold it to have originated in a Rebellion more 
wanton, wicked, and inexcusable, than was ever 
before knowu—a Rebellion in the interest of the few 
against the many—a Rebellion designed to raise 


higher the wails of caste and tighten the chains of 
oppression. Having done all we could without a sur- 
render of vital principle to avoid this War, and wit- 
nessed the forbearance, meekness, and long suffering 
with which the Federal Government sought to avert 
its horrors, we hold it our clear duty, with that of 
every other citizen, to stand by the nation and its 
fairly chosen rulers, and to second with all our ener- 



















gies their efforts to uphold the Union, the Constitu- 
tion, and the supremacy of the Laws. And, though 
the Rebellion has become, through usurpation, 
deception, terrorism, and spoilation, fearfully strong, 
we believe the American Republic far stronger, and 
that the unanimous, earnest efforts of loyal hearts 
and hands will insure its overthrow. But on all 
questions affecting the objects, the scope, and dura- 
tion of this most extraordinary contest, we defer to 
those whom the American People havé clothed with 
authority, holding unity of purpose and of action in- 
dispensable in so grave an emergency. ° 
In a crisis like the present, our columns must be 
largely engrossed with the current history of the War 
for the Union, and with elucidations of its more 
striking incidents. We shall not, however, remit that 
attention to Literature, to Foreign Affairs, to Agri- 
cultural Progress, to Crops, Markets, &c , &c., which 
has already, we trust, won for Zhe Tribune, an honor- 
able position among its cotemporaries. Our main ob- 
ject is and shall be to produce a comprehensive news- 
paper, from which a careful reader may glean a vivid 
and faithful history of the times, not merely in the 
domain of action, but in that of Opinion also. As 
our facilities for acquiring information increase with 
years, we trust that an improvement in the contents 
of our journal is perceptible, and that, in the variety 
and fullness of intelligence afforded, we may still hope 
to “make each day a critic on the last.” In this hope, 
we solicit a continuance of the generous measure of 
patronage hitherto accorded to our journal. 


TERMS. ee 
Daily Tribune (311 issues per annum) 86 
Semi-Weekly (104 issues per annum) $3 
Weekly (52 issues per annum) $2 


To Clubs—Semi-Weekly: Two copies for $5 ; five 
for $11 25: ten copies to one address for $20; and 
any larger number at the latter rate. Fora club of 
twenty, an extra copy will be sent. For a club of 
forty we send the Daily Tribune gratis one year. 

Weekly - Three copies for $5 ; eight copies for $10, 
and any larger number at the rate of $1 20 each per 
annum, the paper to be addressed to each subscrioer. 
To clubs of twenty, we send an extra copy. 


Twenty copies to one address for $20, with one 
extra to him who sends us the club. For each club 
of One Hundred, the Daily Tribune will be sent gratis 
for one year. 


When drafts can be procured, it is much safer than 
to remit Bank Bills. The name of the Post-Offige and 
State should in all cases be plainly written. 

Payment always in advance. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, No. 154 Nassau street, New York. 

9th mo. 14th.—1 t. 





rt‘O LET—A Three-Story Dwelling House, No. 422 
| N. Fourth street above Callowhill, with Range, 
Dumb Waiter, &c. Apply at the Publication Office 
of this paper. 





{7 M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
\ and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repaifing carefully attended to. 

Rererences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H. 
Furness. 

9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 mos. 
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482 FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL ror GIRLS.— | Pinaceae BOARDING SCHOOL ror GIRLS 
, The Fall and Winter session of this Institution | 1¥1 will re-open the Ist 2d day in 10th mo., and con- 
will commence on the 14th day of Tenth month next. ; nue in session 40 weeks. For Board, Washing, Tu- 
For circulars and further particulars address the er use = oe Pens, a — ne pore | cae 
Principal. | half payable in advance, the other at the middle o 
P RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr, Principal, | the Term. Drawing Lessons, Latin, French, each $10 
Ercildoun Boarding School, Chester Co., Pa. | pet Term. ae on the a prices, 

9th mo. 7—4t. or further particulars, apply to 
= as i cnssieeanmentiac MARY 8. LIPPINCOTT, Principal. 


r] HE SUBSCRIBER will re-open his Boarding| §tb mo. 17th, 1861.—6t. 

School for Boys, on Second-day, 9th mo. 30th, | 
next. The scholastic year comprises two terms of eo ILLE INSTITUTE for young ladies and gen- 
twenty weeks each. The price of Tuition will be | 4. tlemen, near Fairville Station, on the Philadel- 
eighty dollars per term, one-half payable in advance. phia and Baltimore Central Railroad, and on the 











WM. A. GARRIGUES. | Stage route from Wilmington, Delaware, to Kennett 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. | Square, is situated in one of the most healthy and de- 
9th mo. 7—3t. A | lightful portions of Chester Co., Pennsylvania. 


ee a. ere __| The buildings were constructed expressly for 
’ NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOCK, General | school purposes on the most approved plan. Young 
Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth St., | — be prepared for College, and both sexes for 
West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. a a bi 
Rerexences—Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, | Boarding, W ashing, and Tuition, &c., $60 per 
Joseph ©. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 2 of 20 weeks, commencing 10th mo., (Uct.) 
Sehereen, 8th, 1861. For Circulars apply to i 
6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor. 
: : JoserH Suortuives, or ) Principal 
} ANTED, a few first class boarders in a Friends’ a Swiram 0. SHORTLIDGE, } Teachers. 
\ family, at N. W. corner Tenth and Cherry —" ille P. O., Chester County, Pa. 
streets. 


8 mo. 31 
&th mo. 31, 3t. é 


Gs iGE A. NEWBOLD, having obtained a good 
location near Norristown, expects to open a 
select school for Young Men and Boys, the 15th ot 
| next Ninth mo. 

The number will be limited to 25. For circulars 
direct to him, Norristown P. O. Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo- 
ated. Any wishing a pleasant retreat for the sum- 
mer, please address as above. 

6th mo. 8. 











OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS—SHARON FE- 

MALE SEMINARY.—This institution is beauti- 
fully and healthfully located near the village of 
Darby, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 

The Fall term will commence. Tenth month Ist, 
1861, and continue in session for a period of twenty- 
eight weeks. For terms, references and other par- | g 
ticulars, see circular, which may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Principals, Darby P. O., Pennsylvania, 
or from E. Parrish, cor. Arch and Eighth sts., Phila. 


| 
ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 





a‘ JANE P. GRAHAME, ‘ Byberry Boarding School for Girls, taught by 

8 mo. 31—5t. Principals. | Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will reopen the 

ist of Tenth month, 1861, and continue forty weeks 

without intermission, including two terms of twenty 

weeks each. The course of instruction embraces al] 

the branches of a liberal English education. Terms, 

$60 per session of twenty wecks, one-half session 

payable in advance, the other at the end of the term. 
For Circulars containing particulars, address 
JANE HILLBORN, 

8th mo. 10, 1861.—2m Byberry P. O., Pa. 


YATON ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Cuester Co., 
EK Pa.—The Seventh School Term of the above In- 
stitution will open for the reception of pupils of both 
sexes on Second day, the 30th of Ninth month next. 
The first session will embrace a period of twenty-five 
a after two weeks’ vacation, the second 
‘session™ will commence and continue fifteen weeks. 
For terms and other particulars, see catalogues, 
which will be sent to every person requesting the 
same. 
Apply to WM. CHANDLER, Principal and Pro- 
prietor, or 
= WM. A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 
8th mo. 10, 1861—3m. 





NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL for young 
L; Men and Boys.—The winter term of this Institu- 
tion, will commence on the 4th of 11th mo., and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. = 

Terms $70, one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. No extra charge. 

For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 7th—3 mos. 





, term of 40 weeks begins the 30th of 9th mo, En- 
tire cost to the pupil for the term, including board, 
washing, use of books, and tuition, $90. For twen- 
ty weeks, $45. 

Circulars sent by either of the Subscribers, 

SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMINA AVERILL, 
West Vienna, Oneida Co., N. Y.,8 mo. 17th, 1861.—2t. 


] AKE SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES.—The next 





RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, French and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 
STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made to 
order at short notice. 





CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MicHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 


*RIENDS’ SCHOOLS—Under the care of Green 
Street Preparative Meeting, were re-opened on 
the lst Second-day in Ninth month. 





4 


cade 





